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Account of Extzaneta Dupiey, of Peckham, 
England, who died on the 7th of 9th month, 
1849, aged 70 years. 


The sudden removal from the militant church 
of this beloved and honoured servant of Christ, 
has filled the hearts of many with deep and tender 
sorrow. 

An illness of only a few hours, attended by 
some of the most fatal symptoms of the awful 
epidemic which has been permitted to prevail in 
this and other lands, terminated the earthly course 
of the valued subject of this brief notice. Her 
character, marked as it was by a rare combina- 
tion of Christian excellences, together with her 
services in the Gospel of her Lord and Saviour, 
shone with brightness until her work was ac- 
complished, and until the glorious prize of ever- 
lasting life, was, as we may reverently believe, 
bestowed by her gracious Lord, to whose cause of 
righteousness she had from early youth been re- 
markably devoted. 

On the First day preceding her death, she 
attended the Meeting at Peckham, when she ap- 
peared in her usual health, and was largely and 
strikingly engaged in the exercise of her gift in 
the ministry. In the forenoon Meeting she rose, 
after it had been gathered about three-quarters 
of an hour, commencing with the passage, 
“Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect 
unto the lowly, but the proud he knoweth afar 
of.” She enlarged upon that lowly dependent 
state in which the followers of Christ were led by 
His Spirit, and yielded obedience to His holy 
law, and in their humble walk in life experienced 
that peace which passeth understanding. She 
addressed those who had, as it were, turned their 
backs upon Him who would lead them safely 
along; and who, choosing their own way, were 
rought into confusion and distress; pleading 
with wanderers and backsliders, and earnestly 
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entreating them to “return, repent, and live.”’ 
She contrasted the fading pleasures of this world 
with the joy and peace of the true believer, and 
the eternal blessedness of those who, at the end 
of their mortal course, shall receive “a crown of 
glory that fadeth not way.” She alluded to the 
pestilence which was making such fearful devasta- 
tions, and reminded her friends of the uncertainty 
of life at all times, but more especially when the 
Lord’s judgments were abroad in the earth, re- 
marking emphatically, that as man has no to- 
morrow that he can call his own, how needful 
that ¢o-day he should seek an interest in the 
atoning sacrifice of his Saviour and Redeemer, 
whose love and compassion are unfailing. She 
alluded to some whom she described as proud 
reasoners, who were unwilling to submit them- 
selves to the simplicity of Gospel Truth, and 
besought such not to be too curious in the investi- 
gation of the origin of evil, but, knowing its 
existence, to avail themselves of the means offered 
for their restoration to holiness, exhorting all 
present, while life and health were afforded, to 
dedicate themselves to the service of their God, 
and pointing out the only safe path for all to 
walk in, she concluded with the inviting language, 
“The Spirit and the Bride say Come, and let 
him that heareth say Come, and let him that 
is athirst come; and whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.” 

At the evening meeting, after a peculiarly 
solemn silence, she knelt in prayer, and, alluding 
to the preceding solemnity, characterised it as 
“an hour of prayer,” and as “ the offering of an 
evening sacrifice from the hearts of true wor- 
shippers ;” supplicating that the ‘pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday” might be stayed, if consistent 
with the Divine will. After commending all 
present to the care and guidance of our Almighty 
Father, she concluded with a devout ascription of 
thanksgiving. 

On the morning of the day on which she was 
summoned hence, she had addressed a note to an 
intimate friend whom she was designing to visit, 
with the view of attending a neighbouring Quar- 
terly Meeting; she concluded this with an ex- 
pression of her hope, that “if life and health” 
were “ given’ she and her friend might soon 
“meet in peace and be comforted together.” 
Scarcely had these lines been committed to the 
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to the post, ere the fatal seizure ensued. Two 
days earlier, in writing to the same friend, after 
alluding in a touching strain to her own solitary 
domestic allotment, and to the beloved ones gone 
before to their eternal home, she added, “ but I 
want not to make thee sad, my dear , nor 
am I actually so myself, though low, and lonely, 
describe my frequent situation in every sense. 
But I am not left alone, nor cast, I reverently 
trust, lower than the feet of my Saviour; where, 
if favoured to abide, none of this world’s changes 
or troubles can greatly harm; and when most 
abasingly sensible of total unworthiness, confi- 
dence in His unfailing mercy is found “an 
anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast.” That 
the precious experience of being thus fixed on the 
immovable Rock, was hers in the hour of aw- 
ful extremity, there was consoling and most in- 
structive evidence. She calmly inquired of her 
medical attendant respecting the progress of her 
disease. On his replying that she was “ ex- 
tremely ill,” and that he saw “ but little hope of 
her recovery,” she said, in a solemn tone, “ I 
have not now to seek a Saviour ;” and, after a 
short pause, she added, ‘“ This would be a very 
inconvenient season if I had a Saviour to seek.” 
The Lord was then her blessed refuge: and al- 
though, from extreme exhaustion, she was unable 
to articulate more than a few words, yet her 
moving lips, and her hands clasped and uplifted 
in the attitude of prayer, bespoke the holy exer- 
cise of her spirit. 

Many are the solemn and awakening calls 
within our borders. May they make a deep and 
abiding impression on every heart, and stimulate 
all, whose day of probation may yet, for a little 
space, be lengthened out, to a diligent watching 
unto prayer, and occupation with the talents 
committed to their trust, that all might be pre- 
pared for that blessed sentence, which, we have 
no doubt, has been received by our dear departed 
friend, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”—Annual 
Monitor. 








Abridged from the North British Review. 
THE RAILWAY SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


(Continued from page 280.) 


When the country had begun to recover from 
this railway paralysis, the revolutionary move- 
ment, which began to agitate Kurope in Februa- 
ry, 1848, added to the virulence of the original 
disease. Trade and manufactures everywhere 
Janguished. Commerce was consequently para- 
lyzed, and railway property almost threatened 
with destruction. When Governments were 
crushed in aday, and kings driven into exile, and 
ministers compelled to seck for shelter from popu- 
lar fury, every interest in Europe, personal and 
national, mercantile and political, could not fail 
to suffer. When foreign railways were broken 
up by a lawless rabble; when the lower classes 
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sought to divide the property which the 
of honest minds and of skillful hands ha: 
lated ; and when these social evils ¢ 
extend themselves into our own happy and 

. » *0a Con- 
tented land, it was not to be wondered at the 
railway enterprise suffered an instantaneoys va 
lapse, and that railway property almost Jo ‘i 
value. 

Notwithstanding these severe checks, the 
way system steadily advanced, though 
impaired means and clouded hopes. 

In 1843, the number of miles of railway 
opened, at the middle of the year, were 1857 
which has increased to 5007 miles, at the com 
mencement of the present year, 1849. 

The influence of the panicof 1845, will appear 
from the following statement :— 

Previous to December 31, 1843, Parliament 
had authorized the opening of 2285 miles of 
railway, and every one of these has been exe- 
cuted. 

In 1844, 805 miles were authorized, and of 
these only 21 miles remain to be executed. 

These results show the healthy state of railway 
speculation previous to 1845, and the power of 
the shareholders to fulfill their obligations. 

In 1845, however, no fewer than 2700 miles 
were authorized by Parliament; and of these, at 
the present moment, 1298, or nearly one-half, 
are yet unexecuted ! 

In 1846, the mania was at its height, and 
4538 miles were sanctioned by the Legislature. 
Of these, 4056 miles, or nearly 8-9ths, are yet 
unexecuted. 

In 1847, when the paroxysm of speculation 
had begun to subside, 1354 miles of railway 
were authorized by Parliament, and 1300 remain 
to be executed, the Companies having found the 
means only to complete 54 miles, or 1-25th of 
the whole. 

In 1848, only 330 miles were authorized, and 
not a single mile of these has been executed. 

In their latest Report the Railway Commis- 
sioners have endeavoured to estimate the amount 
of money expended on the construction of rail- 
ways :— 

“The returns which will enable them to do 
this accurately are being received by them, and 
will, on their completion, be laid before Parlia- 
ment. They believe, however, that the expendi- 
ture in 1848 was less than that in 1847, but 
nearly as large as the expenditure in 1846; that 
at the end of 1848,rather more than £200,000,000 
(two hundred millions) had been expended on 
Railways; that the Companies retained power 
to expend upon authorized railways £140,000,000, 
(one hundred and forty millions), and thatthe 
extension of time which has been granted to so 
many Companies, will allow this expenditure to 
be distributed over five or six years. But it ap- 
pears probable that a large proportion of the 
lines not now in progress, will never be com- 
pleted ; and if it be assumed that at least one-half 
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the lines which are now in progress will be ; the world’s history, when the multitudes require 
! iirely abandoned, it may also be assumed that | to be provided with swift transit—when those 
‘4 900,000 (fifty millions) of authorized capital | who in no other epoch ever dreamt of travelling, 
“I not be required.” now move about in masses—there is legitimate 
Hence it follows, that in four or five years the | reason for concluding that that grand system by 
» expended on railways will amount to nearly | which the many are enabled to ‘run to and fro’ 
300,000,000, or three hundred millions of | with facility and ease, must in the end prosper 
gineye This enormous outlay exhibits, in a| beyond all former precedent. The railways have 
wiking View, the disposition of capitalists to | infused throughout the dense ranks of our popu- 
gvest their money in railways; and itis “to the | lation a quickening impulse for locomotion ; they 
sergy, commercial knowledge, and habits of | have kindled a taste in the public mind that will 
husiness men, that the public are indebted for} increase more and more ;—who shall tell its 
ue prompt development of a system of railway | bounds? But this we know, that this disposi- 
nanagement adapted to the wants of the com-| tion to travel about on the part of the public 
punity.” must be productive of prosperity to those whoare 
In favourable situations, English Railways, | possessed of railway property: it cannot be in- 
rith double lines of rails, have been constructed | dulged without benefiting them; and according 
fr £10,000 per mile. When the localities have | to the measure of its increase, so may be mea- 
been very unfavourable, they have cost as much | sured the railway dividends in years to come.” 
ss £50,000 per mile. Between these two ex- These views are doubtless very sanguine. They 
tremes we have all varieties of expenditure per | may be realized, though under existing arrange- 
nile, but it seldom happens that in this country | ments we do not perceive that they rest on a 7% 
nilway can be executed at so low a rate as| very solid foundation. ! 
£12,000 per mile. The magnificent structures which the railway 
“The Americans,” says Mr. Tecount, “ have | system has called into existence, exhibit, in a 
sch facilities for their constructions, that 1600 | striking degree, the wealth and enterprise of the 
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niles of railroad have been made in that country | nation, and some of them may even be ranked i a 
a good deal of it, however, being only single | among the wonders of the world. The splendid a 
line) at an average cost of only £5081 per mile, | edifices which form the termini of railways at | fa 


whereas, in England, the mere permanent way | populous cities particularly, with the iron roofs 

alone would amount to £4400 per mile, if the | which unite them, and protect the trains and the 

nils were 45 lbs. to the yard, and laid upon | passengers from the weather, and the refreshment 

longitudinal timbers; £4900 per mile, if laid | stations, such as those at Wolverton on the Lon- ; 

with rails 42 lbs. per yard, having chain and cast | don and Birmingham, and Swindon on the Great 

ion supports between them on longitudinal tim-} Western, are too well known to passengers to 

bers; £5300 per mile with rails 42 lbs. per) require any description. The traveller who en- 

yard on blocks three feet apart ; £4800 per mile | joys the luxuries they supply, has generally time 

vith the same sized rails on wooden sleepers; | enough to admire, and even to examine them; 

£5600 per mile with 62 lb. rails, on blocks four | while he passes through tunnels and over bridges 

feet apart, and £5100 for the same rails on} and viaducts, without knowing, except in the 

wooden sleepers; £6000 per mile for rails of 75 | case of tunnels, that he is travelling over them. 

ts. per yard, on blocks five feet apart; and| Some of the most interesting of these works 

£5900 per mile for the same on sleepers. These | are the tunnels, which it is necessary often to cut 

prices do not include laying the way, ballasting, | through hills or elevations of clay, gravel or rock. 

and draining. Thus we see that the mere cost | At an early period in railway history the public 

of the permanent way, in this country, averaging | took alarm at the idea of being carried through 

£5200 per mile, exceeds that of the whole ex-| long tunnels, excluded from the light of heaven, 

pense of a complete railway in America; and 75/| and breathing an atmosphere unventilated, and 3 

ibs. rails, on blocks and sleepers, including laying, | polluted with subterraneous effluvia, and the artifi- : 

ballasting, siding, turn plates, and every expense, | cial combinations of smoke and steam. In Feb- ° | ae 

has exceeded £8000 per mile.” ruary, 1837, a committee of physicians, surgeons, ‘ 
The reader will naturally ask, What are the| and chemists inspected the tunnel at Primrose ; 

future prospects of railways as commercial specu-| Hill, then in progress, 3750 fect long, 22 feet 

lations ? high, and 23} feet wide, with five shafts, about 
Upon this subject Mr. Scrivenor makes the | seven feet in diameter, for ventilation: They re- 

following remarks :— ported that the apprehension which had been ex- 

_ “Thail the results of traffic, thus far, as prov-| pressed, that tunnels would be detrimental to the 

ing beyond question the future prosperity of the | health, or inconvenient to the feelings of passen- 

railways of the United Kingdom. Observe the | gers, “ were perfectly futile and groundless,” and 

result of traffic on canals, what rich dividends! experience has fully confirmed this decision. The 

they have yielded to their proprietors ; this, too, | tunnel near Kilsby, on the London and Birming- 

without the aid of passenger traffic. Now that| ham railway, though 7270 fect long, is “tra 

we have evidently entered upon a new epoch in! versed without the slightest inconvenience or 
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sensation of cold or damp, the change experienced | fier, as a dark spot moving from east to 

being merely that from sunshine to shade, and | This phenomenon is termed a transit. 

from daylight to lamplight.” of Mercury frequently occur: no fewer than co. 
This tunnel is one of the most remarkable, not | have taken place within the currept , a 


° ° . ° ° ht century: 
merely for its size, but from the singular difficul-| and six more will appear before its close. y 


West, 
Transits 


ties which were encountered in its construction. | in 1861, 1868, 1878, 1881, 1891 anq 1894" 
Its depth beneath the surface required to be about | Those of Venus appear at much longer interyae 





























160 feet, and it was to have two shafts or open- 
ings to the sky 60 feet in diameter, not merely 
to ventilate it, but to give sufficient light to allow 
the rails to be seen along itswhole length. The strata 
beneath were found, by numerous borings, to be 
the shale of the lower oolite, and the work was 
contracted for the sum of £99,000. Owing 
to its great length, it was necessary to have eigh- 
teen working shafts or openings to the surface, 
through which the earth or rock from the tunnel 
was to be removed. During the progress of the 
work it was discovered, to the astonishment both 
of the engineer and the contractor, that a quick- 
sand beneath a bed of clay penetrated 1200 feet 
into the tunnel. Appalled by this apparently 
insurmountable obstruction, the contractor took 
to his bed, and though relieved from his engage- 
ment by the company, he languished and died. 
The water rushed into the shafts to such an ex- 
tent that the work was on the eve of being aban- 
doned, when Mr. Robert Stephenson, relying on 
the power of science to overcome any physical 
difficulty, succeeded, in the course of eight 
months, in carrying off the water at the rate of 
1800 gallons per minute, by the aid of thirteen 
steam engines, 200 horses, and 1250 men. Two 
years and a half were required to complete this 
stupendous work. ‘The number of bricks em- 
ployed in uniting the top and bottom of the tun- 
nel, was 36,000,000, which, it has been calcu- 
lated, would nearly make a foot path a yard wide 
from London to Aberdeen. 


[To be continued.) 


Three only are known to have been obseryed sino, 
the revival of learning in Europe, viz., in 1690 
in 1761 and 1769. In 1874 and 8x2. 4: 
planet will be seen passing over the siler dian 
though this phenomenon will not be visible her. 
in the former of these years. A transit of Venus 
furnishes the best method yet discovered for 
determining the distance of the sun. Whey 
the planct is in the part of its orbit directly be. 
yond the sun, it is said to be in superior con. 
junction. Mercury performs its revolution round 
the sun in 87.968 days; and consequently pas- 
ses, at a mean rate, over 1-87.96Xth part of 
the circuit in a day; while the earth occupies 
365.256 days in its revolution ; passing, at a mean 
rate, over 1-365.256th part of the whole jn 
a day. Consequently, if an observer could be 
placed on the sun, and there view the earth and 
that planet, in conjunction (as he would at the 
time of inferior conjunction,) he would see the 
planet advancing from conjunction with the 
earth a little more than 3° in a day; and at the 
end of 116 days it would be again in conjunction 
with the earth; and, of course, the planet seen 
from the earth would be in the inferior conjunc- 
tion with the sun. 

The planet Venus revolves round the sun in 
224.7 days; hence the interval between two 
similar conjunctions is readily found to be 584 
days. 

As the planet Mercury moves round the sun 
in such manner that its greatest distance is less 
than half the least distance of the earth, it never 
appears more than about twenty-eight degrees 
eastward or westward of the sun; and is conse- 
quently, generally either invisible to the naked 
eye, or visible as a small object on the verge of 
day. 

The planet Venus, however, though like Mer- 
cury always seen, when seen at all, in the vicinity 
of the sun, is the most conspicuous of the starry 
host. Qalling the mean distance of the earth 
from the sun 100, the distance of Venus will be 
724; of course, at the time of its inferior con- 
junction with the sun, its distance from us Is 4 
little more than one-fourth of our distance from 
the sun. This, therefore, approaches considerably 
nearer to the earth than any other planet; and 
being also nearly as large as the earth, 1t would 
be, when at its inferior conjunction, a very Com 
spicuous object, if its enlightened surface wes 
then turned towards us. But as it receives 1's 
light from the sun, its dark side is then presented 
to the earth. About thirty-six days before, and 
as long after the inferior conjunction, it shines 
with the greatest brilliancy, as explained 





For Friends’ Review, 
ALMANACS. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FATHER AND SON, 
(Concluded from page 215.) 


Son. There are a few more indications in our 
common almanacs, which I should gladly have 
explained. "The expression ¥ in sup. 9, I un- 
derstand to mean Mercury, in superior conjunction 
with the sun: yet even this requires some ex- 
planation. 

Father. The planets Venus and Mercury, re- 
volving round the sun at less distance than the 
earth, are called inferior planets, as being below, 
or nearer the centre of the system, than the 
earth. When one of them passes through that 
point of its orbit which lies directly between us 
and the sun, so as to appear, if it could be seen, 
in conjunction with the sun; it is said to be in 
the inferior conjunction. At such conjunction, 
the planet sometimes passes apparently over the 
the sun’s disc ; being seen, with a proper magni- 
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, 679, vol. 2, of Friends’ Review. It is then, 
indeed generally when visible, next to the 
noon, the most brilliant of the nocturnal train. 
Ty this Milton alludes, when he says— 


is ule ek et Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, _ 
Apparent Queen, unveiled her peerless light ; 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 


Son. I find by the almanac that the planets 
Mercury and Venus are sometimes marked as at 
their greatest elongation from the sun, east or 
yest; and that near the same time the planet is 
aid to be stationary. The other planets, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, are frequently said to be 
sationary; but never at their greatest elonga- 


on. 

Father. As the inferior planets revolve in 
orbits less than that of the earth, they can never 
reede from the sun beyond a given angle. If 
ye imagine a circle described from the sun as a 
entre, at the greatest distance of Venus, and as 
the earth is without this circle, draw two lines 
fom it, one of which shall pass through the 
sin’s centre, and the other touch the circle thus 
described, then the angle at the earth will indi- 
cate the greatest elongation of Venus from the 
sun, to the east or west. This angle is never 
more than 48 degrees. 

Conceive now a line joining the centre of the 
arth and an inferior planet, and to be carried 
with them in their progress round the sun, from 
west to east; then, by a little reflection, thou 
vilt perceive that when the planet is in, or near 
the superior conjunction, this line, extended 
beyond the planet to the fixed stars, will sweep 
a2 are among them, equal to the sum of the 
angular progress of the earth and planet. The 
apparent motion of the latter, seen from the earth, 
is then direct, or according to the real one. But 
when the planet comes to the point of its greatest 
elongation, where the line joining the centres only 
touches its orbit, its apparent motion, among the 
stars, as seen from the earth, arises wholly from 
the angular motion of the latter. When the 
planet has passed this point, it gives to its extre- 
nity of the line a movement from east to west. 
In a little time, this motion becomes equal to the 
opposite one caused by the movement of the earth. 
A parallel motion is thus given to this line, and 
the planet, seen from the earth, is stationary 
among the fixed stars. 

A similar phenomenon will occur with the 
earth, when seen from a superior planet, such as 
Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn. But when the earth, 
*en from a superior planet, is stationary, the 
planet, viewed from the earth, is also stationary. 

An inferior planet is stationary, after passing 
the inferior conjunction, a little before it arrives 
at Its greatest western clongation. While passing 


from its stationary point east of the sun, through 


inferior conjunction, to the corresponding 
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point on the west, the visible motion of the planet 
is retrograde, or from east to west. 

In like manner the earth, seen from a superior 
planet, has a retrograde motion from the time of 
being stationary before its inferior conjunction, 
to the time of the corresponding position after- 
wards. But when the earth, seen from a superior 
planet, is in the inferior conjunction, the planet, 
seen from the earth, is in opposition. 

The planet Venus, from inferior to superior 
conjunction, is west of the sun; and, therefore, 
being visible before the sun, is called morning 
star. From superior to inferior conjunction, it is 
eastward ; is visible after the sun, and is thence 
termed evening star. These alternations occupy 
about 297 days, or a little less than ten months. 

. L. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 


In the first volume of Upham’s Life of Lady 
Guyon —an exceedingly attractive work—there is 
a “letter addressed to a young man when he was 
about entering upon the practical duties of the 
ministry.” 1 suppose it was written about 1684, 
when this extraordinary woman was in her thirty- 
sixth year. Asa member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, she entertained some sentiments which 
we are unable to reconcile with our views of the 
spirituality and perfectness of the Gospel dis- 
pensation; yet there can be no doubt, she was 
deeply instructed, and had large experience in 
spiritual matters. The following extract is offered 
as conveying an important lesson—no less so 
now, than in that day—to those who are con- 
cerned to speak as the oracles of God. “ Preach 
nothing but the Gospel.” Yes, as a woman 
friend once told Samuel Fothergill—when the 
minister, instead of attending to this “holy and 
unspotted gift,” as Robert Barclay terms it, leaves 
it, and thrusts his hand into his own pocket, and 
brings forth his own treasures to dispense to the 
people—so far from promoting the kingdom of 
the Redeemer, he mars the work, and proves him- 
self a stumbling block to those who hear him. 
“Preach nothing but the Gospel.”’ Would that 
these few words, and the sentiment they incul- 
cate, could be sufficiently impressed upon the 
heart of every one who names the name of Christ 
in the assemblies of the people. If nothing but 
the Gospel is preached, what may be termed 
party preaching, is excluded. The people are 
directed to the Divine witness in their own hearts 
—they are drawn to Christ, the resurrection and 
the life; the one Lord, the one faith, the one 
baptism; not to Paul nor to Apollos, far less to 
the jarring excitement of a party feeling. “Come 
unto me,” said our Saviour, “ all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
How fearful must be the responsibilities of a 
minister, who, instead of endeavouring to gather 
to this Saviour, and pleading the universality 
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his grace, should attempt to limit it conformably 
to his own prejudiced vision ! 
‘“ Be careful,’ says Lady Guyon in the letter 
referred to, ‘“‘ what you preach, as well as how 
ou preach. Preach nothing but the Gospel: 
the Gospel of the kingdom of God. And permit 
me to say further, it is exceedingly desirable 
that you should preach it as a kingdom near at 
hand ; as something not a great way off, but to be 
received and realized now. Aim at the heart. 
If men seek the kingdom of God within them, in 
the exercise of faith and right dispositions, in- 
stead of secking it in outward ceremonies and 
practices, they will not fail to find it.” . 


NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


A Proclamation has appeared directing the 
setting apart of the 15th instant as a day for 
public thanksgiving to Almighty God,—in that 
He has been pleased to stay the pestilence which 
has so awfully prevailed. We rejoice in the 
acknowledgment thus offered by our Queen and 
her Government to the might, majesty and do- 
minion of Him who sitteth King for ever. 

We know that, with our fellow subjects, we 
have great need to humble ourselves before the 
Lord, because of our sins,—and the more because 
we believe that His judgments have been, and 
are, remarkably manifested in the earth. That 
the Lord will accept every man in pursuing those 
services which, in the sincerity of his heart, and 
conscience, and the exercise of a sound religious 
faith, he may adopt, we do also believe. But 
we cannot accept this appointment, or unite with 
other Christians in the observance of this day, or 
of certain other days kept as Annual Festivals 
(as those called Christmas Day and Good Friday. ) 

Ist. Because we regard all true religious wor- 
ship, of which thanksgiving is so important a 
part, as a continuous service due from man to his 
Maker—and existing between the Creator and 
the creature alone—and hence cannot be a sub- 
ject of human interference or legislation. 

2d. Because we cannot allow to any one upon 
earth, however exalted in station, the title or au- 
thority of the Head of the Church, however con- 
ferred or usurped; such honour and dignity 
belong only to the glorified Head, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

3d. Because we believe that the entire system 
of observance of Fasts and Festivals, of prescribed 
forms of prayer, of worship, humiliation, or 
thanksgiving, specially fixed for particular days 
and times in the will and wisdom of man, is at 
variance with the spirit of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, and tends to prevent the free and continu- 
ous worship which is in Spirit and in Truth. 

4th. Because we believe these formal obsery- 
ances tend to insnare the conscience of the more 
serious into a belief that a good and meritorious 
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of the creature to his Creator has been in de 
discharged. Whilst with others such then 
looked forward to and afterwards oc , 
sons for the more than ordinar 
vanity and carnal inclinations. 

For these reasons we cannot believe ourselyee 
bound to observe the day as enforcing a Suttedin 
from our honest callings; but we would ined. 
entiously refrain from prescribing to, or intor- 
fering with, any sincere fellow believers who de. 
sire to regard the day as unto the Lord. 

Awful truly has been this visitation! We ay 
thankfully acknowledge the Hand that has spared 
us—the mercy that has preserved this nation jn 
peace and tranquillity; and earnestly do we desire 
for ourselves as for all, that, through the Grace 
of Christ, we may evince the sincerity of our 
feelings by our fruits, and henceforth walk more 
humbly, more watchfully, and more worthily 
before God. : 

Printed by request of some members of the Society 


of Friends in Darlington, England, 11 mo. 13th, 
1849. 
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MANNING ON SELF-DECEIT. 
He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.—Prov. xxviii. 6. 


The greatest security against deceiving our- 
selves by trusting our own hearts, is a careful 
information of conscience. But this plainly runs 
beyond the period of our responsibility into 
the account of those to whom our childhood 
was subject. arly training is the fountain 
from which good or evil chiefly flows. The 
conscience of children is their first and highest 
faculty. Blessed, so far as outward aid can make 
him, is the child who is early taught to know the 
nature of sin, not only as a thing simply wrong 
or shameful, but as a grief to the spirit of holi- 
ness—a fresh wound in Him who was crucified, 
and a rebellion of our will against the will of 
God. The knowledge of sin in its principle is 
necessary to explain the nature of our temptations, 
and of the sins of our hearts. From this one 
truth, steadily arplied to ourselves, comes a know- 
ledge of our real dangers and inclinations. (od 
alone can tell from what evils committed in igno- 
rance, both of sin and of ourselves, such an 
early information of the conscience would restrain 
us. A knowledge of sin in itself would interpret 
to us the true moral character of our own conduct, 
and all its intricate facts of thought, word and 
deed. We might indecd still deceive ourselves, 
but it would be harder to do so. And this know- 
ledge of ourselves, beginning when, as yet, there 
is little to be known, makes clear the field in 
which the growth and changes of character are to 
be observed. Our chief difficulty is in the at- 
tempt to analyze the confused and hardened mass 
of self, neglected for twenty, thirty, half 4 
hundred years; to unravel a world of knots and 
entanglements, to find the beginning of the clue. 


Another benefit of this early information of 
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fom the stunning and deadening insensibility 
ghich early sins bring upon us. ‘There is a sort 
if self-concealment by which sin secretes itself 
he more invisibly, while it becomes the more 
jominant in us. It would also be impossible for 
, conscience, early enlightened as to the nature 
of sin, to deceive itself with imaginations which, 
gringing only from fancy and self-love, are con- 
radicted by all the discernments of the higher 
gpiritual judgments. 

No words too strong can be found to urge on 
parents and guides of children to begin the in- 
fyrmation of the conscience as early as the infor- 
mation of the reason; and in so doing, not to 
content themselves with repetitions of texts and 
atechisms, but to proceed to clear and detailed 
explanations of the law of God, the nature of sin, 
and the office of conscience itself. 


scribable tenderness, he said, ‘Mr. R , lam 
greatly concerned for your salvation!’ and he 
burst into tears. He often essayed to speak, not 
a word could he utter; and finding that he could 
say no more, he turned, went out of the shop, 
mounted his horse, and rode slowly away. 

““< Greatly concerned for my salvation,’ said I 
audibly, and I stood and forgot to bring my ham- 
mer down! ‘Greatly concerned for my salvation.’ 
Here is a new argument, thought I, for religion, 
which I never heard before, and I know not how 
to answer it. Had the elder reasoned with me, 
I could have confounded him; but here is no 
threadbare argument for the truth of religion. 
Religion must move the soul with benevolent, 
holy, mighty impulses, or this man would not 
feel as he does. ‘Greatly concerned for my sal- 
vation’—it rung through my ears like a thunder- 
clap in a clear sky. ‘Greatly concerned ought 
I to be for my own salvation,’ said I; ‘ what shall 
I do to be saved?” 

“TY went into my house. My poor pious wife, 
whom I had so often ridiculed for her religion, 
exclaimed, ‘Why, Mr. R , what is the mat- 
ter with you?’ ‘ Matter enough,’ said I, filled 
with agony—‘ Matter enough. Elder B. has 
ridden two miles this cold morning to tell me 
he was greatly concerned for my salvation. What 
shall Ido?’ She advised me to go and see him. 
No sooner said than done. I mounted my horse 
and pursued after him. I found him alone in 
that same little room where he had spent the 
whole night in prayer for my poor soul. ‘I am 
come,’ said I to him, ‘to tell you I am greatly 
concerned for my own salvation.’ 

““< Praised be God,’ said the elder. ‘Itisa 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, even the very chief;’ and he began at 
that same Scripture, and preached unto me 
Jesus. On that same floor we knelt, and together 
we prayed. And here permit me to say, if you 
would reach the heart of such a poor sinner as [, 


































A DEVOTED PASTOR. 


In a time of revival in a certain church and 
congregation, the pastor urged one of his brethren, 
an able and skilful lawyer, to converse with a 
woffing infidel of their acquaintance. “ You 
know,’ said he, “that Mr. R. comprehends an 
able argument as well as any of us; and you and 
[have often seen how his eye will kindle under 
a compact and well-drawn argument. Now, can 
you not go over with him, the proofs on which 
the Christian system rests ?” 

“T have done that already,” said the lawyer, 
“and he heard me through patiently, and then 
pounced upon my arguments like a tiger on his 
prey. Then he wound up with bitter reproaches, 
which made me dread to encounter him again.” 

One of the elders of the same church had 
been also to visit the infidel, and met with a like 
reception, and he had made similar objections to 
his pastor to visiting the infidel again. But on 
a subsequent evening he was led, by the Spirit 
of God, to wrestle before the throne with most 
agonizing prayer in that infidel’s behalf. At 





intervals he continued all night presenting his 
case before God, and praying for his conversion 
and salvation, as a man would pray for a friend’s 
life on the eve of his execution. 

Prayer was followed by corresponding effort, 
and not long after, in the crowded church, Mr. 
R. stood up, a changed man, to relate his Chris- 
tian experience ! 

“Tam as a brand,” said he, “ plucked out of 
the burning. The change in my views and feel- 
ings 1s astonishing to myself; and all brought 
about by the grace of God and that unanswerable 
argument. 

_ “It was acold morning in January, and I had 
just begun my labour at the anvil in my shop, 
when I looked out and saw Elder B approach- 
ing. As he drew near, I saw he was agitated— 
his look was full of earnestness. His eyes were 
bedimmed with tears. He took me by the hand. 
His breast heaved with emotion, and with inde- 











you must get your qualification where the good 
elder did his, in your closet and on your knees. 
That converted infidel long outlived the elder, 
and was the means of the conversion of many.— 


9»? 


Clergy of Am. 





A NEW LIGHT. 


In New York, a night or two ago, Professor 
Grant being called upon, explained, at some 
length, a plan by which the city could be lighted 
at a five thousandth part of the expense now in- 
curred. The light is of his own discovery, and 
the principal ingredient is nitrate of soda, which 
can be had, in inexhaustible quantities, in South 
America. The residuum of the soda, after being 
used, would be more valuable than the article in 
its crude state. One of those lights, placed in 
Broadway, corner of Canal street, on the top of a 
house, would enable a person to read throughout 
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the whole of that street and neighbourhood. He 
has one of them in use on the locomotive “Rough 
and Ready,” on the Philadelphia railroad line. 
By it the engineer can see three quarters of a 
mile ahead, and is enabled to observe the switch 
pole for half a mile. The expense of that light 
for four nights was only twenty-five cents. All 
he wanted for the benefit of his discovery was a 
competence sufficient to live upon the rest of his 
life.—Late Paper 
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We have introduced into this week’s number, an 
article issued by our Friends in England, assigning 
their reason for not joining with others in their 
public expression of thanks to the Great Disposer of 
events, for the favours bestowed, and particularly 
for the disappearance of the recent epidemic. While 
the Society of Friends have always been disposed 
to contribute their part, either separately, or in con- 
junction with others, towards the promotion of 
works of benevolence, or the diffusion of the princi- 
ples of the gospel in the earth; and while they 


freely admit that we have abundant cause for grate- 
ful acknowledgment to the Father of mercies, for 
his innumerable blessings; they have always re- 
garded the subject of worship as of too solemn a 
character to be regulated by the authority of govern- 
ments. The calling of assemblies by the mandate 
of rulers, either for the purpose of humiliation and 
prayer, or of returning thanks, may be regarded as 
a blending, to a limited extent, of the concerns of 
church and state. The Author of Christianity 
emphatically declared that his kingdom was not of 
this world ; and the experience of christendom, in 
every age and country, has shown that the attempt 
to blend church and state, has issued in the reduc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical government to the level of 
the political, instead of raising the political govern- 
ment to the level of the gospel. 


More notices than one, have appeared in a former 
volume, of a Review of the Mexican war, by Wil- 
liam Jay. This work has been judged so able an 
auxiliary in the cause of peace, that some friends of 
this cause have procured the emission of a large 
edition to be distributed, many of them gratuitously, | 
through the United States. 

When this volume was published, it was known 
that it had been presented as a competitor for the 
prize of $500, which the Peace Society of Boston 
had offered for the best essay on the subject: but 


that the prize was awarded to an essay by Abiel | death. 





Abbot Livermore, a clergyman of Keene Now 
Hampshire. ae 
The volume which was honoured with th» prize 
has recently appeared ; and whatever we »; Ly th ik 

of its merits, compared with the e ssay of Jude 

is unquestionably an able and valuable « com 
highly creditable to the talents and prine ipl 
author. 

As a few days only have passed since the y, k 
came into the hands of the Editor, during w),j, h } 
has given it a hasty perusal, he must defer to , 
future number, a more particular notice of jts co, 
tents and character. 
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The notice of the Devoted Pastor, may suggest ty 
the serious reader, some useful reflection. Admit- 
ting the facts to be correctly stated, and no reasoy 
appears why they should not be credited, we may 
view this as an evidence of the truth of the declara. 

tion that the fervent effectual prayer of a righteous 
man avyaileth much; for prayer to be fervent and 
effectual must be in conformity to the Divine wil] 

and prompted by the Holy Spirit. But the import. 
ant practical lesson which it teaches, is contained in 
the encouragement which it affords to religious per 

sons, when they find themselves impressed with deep- 
felt solicitude for the salvation of others, and an 
apprehension of duty to expostulate with them, 
that they do not attempt to reason away the impres- 
sion from an apprehension of the hopelessness of 
the mission. Few objects of religious solicitule 
could appear more discouraging than an artful and 
scoffing infidel. But when the messengers of the 
covenant are sent on the Master’s errand, Ile is 
often witnessed to go before them and prepare the 
way, or to go with them and render their labours 
effectual. 


Marrrep,—On the 2d instant, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Whitewater, Indiana, Atpuevs, son of 
Samuel Test, to Exizaspetu, daughter of Charles 
Mofiit, of that place. 

———, at Friends’ Meeting-house, East Vassal- 
borough, Me., on Fifth day the 27th ult., Cares 
Nicuoxs to Maria S. .. daughter of Edmund Whute- 
house, all of Vassalborough. 


Drep,—At the residence of her son-in-law, Jos ph 
Parker, Shrewsbury, N. J., of a disease of the ee a 
ELIZABETH, W idow of Tyzex Wiiurams, in the 7! 
year of her age. 

She acceptably filled, for more than 14 years, te , 
station of an overseer, and, although humble an 
unobtrusive in her professions, she regarded as very 
important the support of our Christian testimonies 

During the last year of her life, many ev idences 
were afforded of the faltering condition of her 
‘‘earthly house.’’ She was exemplary in a diligent 
attendance of our religious meetings, and was Ppre- 
sent at a meeting only three days previous to her 
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A few days previous to her release, she expressed 
to her family, without any apparent alarm, her be- 
jief that she was about to leavethem. On the morn- 
~ of 10th month 3d, 1849, whilst seeming in a 
~omfortable collected frame of mind, a gentle excla- 
~ation, induced by a sudden seizure of the disease, 
iow her daughter to her bedside, to witness a peace- 
‘| dismissal of her quiet spirit. She has left a 
~hasm among her family and friends which will 
long be deeply felt. 

—, at Friends’ boarding school, Richmond, 


indiana, on the 8th instant, Epmunp, only son of 


Jacob Winslow of Bethel, Indiana. His death is 
the first to be recorded at this institution. 


——, on 2d of 8th month, at Dover, N. H., Pav- 


uve S., daughter of Paul and Mehette Jenness of 


Sandwich, N. H., of consumption, in the 19th year 
of her age. Her sickness was short and severe ; 


she was, through Divine merey, made sensible of 


her situation, and remarked, near her close, to those 
around her, that she could not live, but felt resigned. 
Her friends trust she made her close in peace. 





WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 


The Managers of the Western Soup Society 
report that, during the winter months of the past 
year, they have distributed to the necessitous 
poor in the western part of the city, 18,666 
quarts of soup, and about 7,200 loaves of bread. 
Thus supplying 504 families; consisting of 459 
adults, and 781 children; besides furnishing the 
means to supply with soup a large number of the 
ragged and destitute children in Moyamensing at 
the different schools, and other poor persons in 
that part of the county. 

The house was re-opened about the first inst., 
and the number of applicants thus far has been 
large. 

The managers return thanks to their sub- 
scribers for their liberality, during the past season, 
in sustaining this useful institution. Donations 
in money will be thankfully received by our 
treasurer, William Biddle, corner of 11th and 
Arch streets, or in vegetables, at the Soup 
House, South-east corner of George and Schuy!- 
kill Sixth streets. 

By order of the Managers, 
SAMUEL L. Batty, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 1st mo, 18th, 1850. 


DEER. 


The deer is the most acute animal we possess, 
and adopts the most sagacious plans for the pre- 
servation of its life. When it lies, satisfied that 
the wind will convey to it an intimation of the 
approach of its pursuer, it gazes in another direc- 
tion. If there are any wild birds, such as cur- 
lews or ravens, in its vicinity, it keeps its eye 
intently fixed on them, convinced that they will 
give ita timely alarm. It selects its cover with 
the greatest caution, and invariably chooses an 
eminence from which it can have a view around. 

t recognizes individuals, and permits the shep- 
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, Will suffer the boy to go within twenty yards of 
them, but if I attempt to encroach upon them 
| they are off at once. A poor man who carries 
| peats in a creel on his back here, may go “ cheek- 
for jowl” with them; I put on his pannier the 
| other day, and attempted to advance, and imme- 
|diately they sprang away like antelopes. An 
‘eminent deer-stalker told me the other day of a 
pian one of his keepers adopted to killa very 
wary stag. This animal had been known for 
years, and occupied part of a plain from which it 
could perceive the smallest object at the distance 
of amile. The keeper cut a thick bush, which 
he carried before him as he crept, and commenced 
stalking at eight in the morning; but so gradu- 
ally did he move forward, that it was five, P. M. 
before he stood in triumph, with his foot on the 
breast of the antlered king. “I never felt so 
much for an inferior creature,” said the gentle- 
man, “as I did for this deer. When | came up 
it was panting life away, with its large blue eyes 
firmly fixed on its slayer. You would have 
thought, sir, that it was accusing itself of sim- 
plicity in having been so easily betrayed.” — 
Inverness Courier. 


THE OREGON INDIANS AND THEIR SLAVES. 


We gave yesterday a brief paragraph from an 
Oregon correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
dated Fort Nisqually, stating that the Indian 
tribes of that territory held slaves. In the same 
letter we have the following statistics of the tribes 
which hold slaves :— 

First. The Makaw, or Cape Flattery Indians, 
are warlike, occupying the country about Cape 
Fattery and the coast, for some distance to the 
southward, and eastward to the boundary of the 
Halam or Noostlalum lands. They number about 
1000 souls. They live by fishing, hunting, and 
the cultivation of the potato. 

Second. The Voostlalums consist of eleven 
tribes or septs, living about the entrance of Hood’s 
Canal, Dungeness, Port Discovery, and the coast 
to the westward. They are warlike, and their 
relations with the white inhabitants of Oregon 
and with the Hudson’s Bay Company, are doubt- 
ful. They live by fishing, hunting and the cul- 
tivation of the potato. Their numbers are: 
males, 517; females 461; children under 12 
years, 467; slaves, 40; total, 1485. 

Third. The Soquamish are a warlike tribe of 
Indians, whose relations with the whites and 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company are friendly. 
They occupy the country about Port Orchard 
and neighbourhoed, and the west side of Whid- 
by’s Island. Males, 150; females, 95; children 
under 12 years, 210; slaves, 64. Total, 519. 
They live by labour. 

Fourth. The Homanish, Hollimnamish, Squah- 
sinawmish, Sayhayisamish Stitchassamish, are 
peaceable tribes, numbering about 500, who sub- 


herds to approach it. The stags at Tornapress | sist by fishing and labour. They reside in the 
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Louis, Pauline, Caroline, and Jerome, were with 
their mother—the eldest of them only devs 
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country from the Narrows along the western 
shore of Puget’s Sound to New Market. 
Fifth. The Tuanoh and Skokomish tribes re- 


side along the shores of Hood’s Canal. They | years, and the youngest three months old. ’ 
number about 200, are peaceable, and subsist by The hopes of the family centered in N apoleon 
fishing and labour. who was about to receive his commission as sub. 


Sixth. The Squallyamish and Pugallipamish 
are situated in the country about Nasqually, 
Pugallippi and Sinuomish rivers. Males, 200 ; 
females, 220; children under 12 years, 190; 
slaves, 40; total 650. They are peaceable and 
friendly, and live by labour and fishing. 

Seventh. The Sinakemish is a peaceable and 
friendly tribe, subsisting by labour, fishing and 
hunting. They live on the Sinahemish river, 
(falling into Possession Sound) and the southern 
extremity of Whidby’s Island. Males, 95; 
females, 98 ; children under 12 years of age, 110; 
slaves, 30; total, 333. 

Eighth, The Snoqualimich are a warlike tribe, 
part of whom are hostile to the whites. They 
occupy the country along the Snoqualimich river, 
and the south branch of the Sinahemish river. 
They subsist by fishing and hunting. Males, 
110; females, 140; children under 12 years, 
90; slaves, 8; total, 348. 

Ninth. The Skeysehamish occupy the country 
along the Skeysehamish river, and the north 
branch of the Sinahemish. They number about 
450; are peaceable and friendly, and subsist by 
fishing and hunting. 

Tenth. The Skadjets are a peaceable and 
friendly tribe, living by farming, fishing and 
hunting. They reside in the country on both 
sides of the Skadjet river, and on the north end 
of Whidby’s Island. Males, 160; females, 160; 
children under 12 years of age, 180; slaves, 10; 
total, 510. 

Eleventh. The Nooklummie live around Bel- 
lingham’s Bay. They are a warlike people, sub- 
sisting by farming, fishing and hunting; and 
their relations with the white inhabitants of 
Oregon, and with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
are doubtful. Males, 60; females, 50; children 
under 12 years, 90; slaves, 22; total, 222. 

Twelfth. The Staktomish inhabit the country 
between Nisqually and Coulitz, and the head 
waters of Chehaylis River. Males, 50; females, 
56; children under 12 years of age, 80; slaves, 
18; total, 204. This tribe is peaceable and 
friendly, and subsist upon roots and fish. 


Lieutenant in the artillery of Louis XVI, 

As they say on the play-bills, an interval of a 
quarter of a century elapses. By his military 
genius, by allowing no principles and no pledges 
to obstruct his ambition, and by placing himself 
at the head of the opinions of large masses of 
men, Napoleon has made himself Emperor of 
the French, and master of the continent. To 4! 
the world he was a portentous figure—the gleam 
of his sword had alarmed every shore of the 
British Isles. All mankind has heard the ecio 
of his cannon ! 

The widow of the Corsican lawyer was now 
called “‘Madame Mere,” and the protectress 
generally of all the charitable institutions in 
France ; her half-brother, the Abbe, is now the 
Cardinal Fesch; her eldest son, Joseph, is the 
King of Spain; her son Louis is King of Hol- 
land; and Jerome, the youngest, is King of 
Westphalia. All her sons wore crowns, except 
Lucien, who was a republican, and would not 
have any of the kingdoms offered him. Her 
daughters held positions of similar distinction. 
Caroline is Queen of the two Sicilies; Pauline 
is the Princes of Borghese and Duchess of (Ciuas- 
talla ; Eliza is the Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 
The daughters-in-law of Madame Mere were not 
all correspondent to the royal and imperial splen- 
dors of her sons and daughters. No doubt Na- 
poleon had presented to her, in this capacity, two 
Empresses—the facinating creole Josephine, and 
the Archduchess Maria Louisa, a daughter of the 
house of Austria. Louis reluctantly wedded 
Hortense, daughter of Josephine, and she became 
Queen of Holland. Joseph, before the prosperity 
of the Bonapartes, had been deemed a lucky 
rogue, because he married the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, named Clary, of Marseilles; 
Lucien, known as “Brutus Bonaparte,” brought 
into the family Mademoiselle Beyer, the sister of 
an inn-keeper, and, on her death, a beautiful 
widow called Madame Jouberton. Young Jerome 
brought from America, as his wife, a Miss Eli- 
zabeth Patterson, the daughter of a merchant in 
Baltimore. But this bride was not received into 
the imperial family, and after children had been 
born, the marriage was annulled, and the place 
of the wife was taken by the Princess Katherine, 

The history of Bonaparte is a romantic illus-|jthe daughter of the King of Wirtemburg. 
tration of ambition. In 1786 a Corsican lawyer |Madame Mere surveyed the splendors of her 
died at Montpelier, leaving a widow and eight | family with penetrating and provident eyes. She 
children. Her chief dependence in her straighten- thriftily saved her income. “ Who knows, ’ she 
ed circumstance was her half-brother, the Abbe } said, “but that I may have to keep all these 
Fesche, of Ajaccio. Her oldest son, Joseph, | Kings and Queens, one day ?” 
seventeen years old, was studying law; Napo- Another interval elapses of 30 years. The 
leon, her second, sixteen years old, was com-| Emperor, the master of the continent, the marvel 
pleting his education at the military academy of ' of the world, has chafed himself to death at 5*¢. 
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[ielena, in mean collision with Sir Hudson 
Lowe. His son grows upin Austrian palaces, 
wondering over the history, and worshipping the 
memory of his father. Louis, second son of 
Jouis King of Holland, becomes the heir of the 
Emperor. He has headed hair-brained attempts 
to make himself an Emperor at Strasbourg and 
Boulogne; he has been the laughing stock of 
Europe ; he has published unreadable books and 

mphlets of socialist tendencies ; he has escaped 
from the fortress of Ham, in the disguise of a 
mason’s laborer, with a plank on his shoulder, 
and by the suffrages of six mil‘ions of men, he is 
the President of the Republic of France. 

As much apparently depends on the character- 
istics of this family, in 1849, as depended upon 
them thirty years ago. The widow of the lawyer, 
and all the children who excited her anxieties 
when she wept in 1786, have passed into the 
shadow of death, with the solitary exception of 
Jerome—in 1786 the babe, and in 1849 the 
patriarch of the family. The son of Lucien pre- 
sided over the Assembly of the Roman Republic. 
Three of the grand children of Madame Mere are 
representatives of the people in the French Legis- 
lative Assembly. Pierre Bonaparte, second son 
of Lucien distinguished by having struck an old 
man in the Assembly ; Napoleon Bonaparte, son 
of Jerome, and Napoleon Murat, son of Caroline. 
President Louis Bonaparte, through his uncle 
Eugene Beauharnois, the brother of his mother, 
has a cousin Queen of Sweden, another who was 
the husband of the Queen of Portugal, and ano- 
ther is the husband of Maria Nicoljewna, daugh- 
ter of Nicholas, Emperor of all the Russias. His 
cousin, the Russian Countess Demidoff, a daugh- 
ter of Jerome by the daughter of the King of 
Wirtemburg, presides in the saloons of the 
Elysee National. 





The Scientific American states, on reliable au- 
thority, that if at two feet above the throat of 
your chimney you enlarge the opening to double 
the size for a further space of two feet, then carry 


up the rest as the first, your chimney will never 
smoke. 





GAS FOR LIGHTING. 


_ The first gas pipe was lighted within these 
sixty years—and there are now in England and 
Wales 560 proprietary gas works, and in Ireland 
and Scotland 170. Besides these there are 33 
which belong to private individuals, and 12 the 
property of municipal bodies or parish officers :— 
in all 775 distinct establishments for the manu- 
facture and sale of gas. In these works a capital 
of 10,500,000/. is said to be invested. The 
quantity of gas annually produced is about nine 
thousand millions of cubic fee-—and the coal con- 
sumed in making it weighs 1,125,000 tons. The 
number of persons employed in its production is 


about 20,000; and probably an equal number 





TT 


find employment in the preparatory work in the 
mines, iron-works, and other processes connected 
with it. After allowing for waste and leakage, 
the quantity of gas actually sold to the public in 
the year is about 7,200,000,000 feet—producing 
a light equal to what would be given out by 
33,133,640 gallons of sperm oil; which, at 6s. a 
gallon would cost the customers 13,253’4560. 
The gas itself is charged by the companies 
1,620,0001.— Athenaeum. 

That is, to reduce these figures to our currency, 
the light which would otherwise cost about sixty- 
five millions of dollars, is furnished to the people 


of England at little over eight millions. 





BENEFITS OF PRISON INSTRUCTION. 


In 1815, three Sheffield boys were sent to 
York jail for robbing a silversmith’s shop. They 
were convicted, and sentenced to transportation. 
One of the gentlemen on the grand jury felt so 
deeply interested, however, in the trial, that he 
took an opportunity of speaking to them privately ; 
and on his return home at the end of the circuit, 
he wrote to the governor of the prison, request- 
ing that instruction should be given them during 
their stay in England, at the same time offering 
to pay all the expenses. The governor consulted 
with a benevolent clergyman of the city on the 
subject, and it was decided that a school should 
be formed in the establishment, in which the 
lads could be regularly taught. A room was ac- 
cordingly appropriated to the purpose; and a 
young man from the debtors’ side of the jail, who 
had at one time kept a small school of his own, 
was appointed, and paid as master. Under his 
instructions the boys made rapid progress. They, 
moreover, appeared very happy; and their gene- 
ral good conduct endeared them to all with whom 
they had any connection. When the time ar- 
rived for their departure, their kind patron paid 
them a visit. He was much pleased with their 
improvement, and made them a present of several 
useful and religious books. On taking leave of 
them, he also presented each with a guinea, say- 
ing that they were to do with it as they pleased, 
but at the same time telling them that the trades- 
man they had robbed was in the debtors’ wards 
of the prison; and observing that, if he were in 
their place, he should think it right to make some 
compensation for the injury done to him ; though 
he did not urge the matter on them. As soon as 
the gentleman was gone, the boys consulted to- 
gether, and, by general consent, agreed to send 
the man all that had been given them—which 
amounted to between five and six pounds—mak- 
ing only this modest request, that he would re- 
turn them a shilling each for pocket-money. The 
silversmith, much affected by this act of justice, 
returned them more than they asked. 

We are happy to say that care was taken to 
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preserve these three poor lads from evil asso- 
ciates during the voyage. They also carried 
with them a letter of recommendation to Mr. 
Marsden, senior chaplain of the colony, a man 
deeply interested in the moral condition of those 
under his pastoral care. The worthy clergyman 
mentioned in the above—to whom we are in- 
debted for the facts—makes the following obser- 
vations on prison instruction :—‘ This successful 
experiment has excited in my mind a strong wish 
that schools could be formed in all our larger 
risons, where juvenile offenders are so often to 
os found. This measure, together with occupa- 
tion for all, and a proper classification, seems to 
me, after forty years’ acquaintance with the in- 
mates of a prison, to be the most promising 
means of producing reformation.’ — English 


Paper. 


NORWEGIAN WATER TELESCOPES. 

Tlow slow we sometimes are in copying the 
simple and useful inventions of our neighbours, 
is exemplified in our being so long in applying 
an instrument, which the people of Norway have 
found of so great utility, that there is scarcely a 
single fishing boat without one—we mean the 
water telescope—a tube of three or four feet in 
length, which they carry in their boats with them 
when they go fishing. When they reach the 
fishing ground, they immerse one end of this 
telescope in the water, and leaning over the gun- 
wale of the boat, with their head, or rather the 
whole of their face closing up the other end, so 
as to exclude the light from dazzling the eyes 
and distracting the vision, they look intently 
through the glass, which shows objects some ten 
or fifteen fathoms deep as distinctly as if they 
were within a few feet of the surface; by which 
means when a shoal of fish comes into their bays, 
the Norwegians instantly prepare their nets, man 
their boats and go out in pursuit; the first pro- 
cess is minutely to survey the ground with their 
glasses, and where they find the fish swimming 
about in great numbers, they give the signal, and 
surround the fish with their great draught nets, 
and often catch them in hundreds at a haul, 
which, were it not for these telescopes, would 
often prove a precarious and unprofitable fishing, 
as the fish by these glasses are as distinctly seen 
in the deep clear sea of Norway as gold fish in a 
erystal jar. This instrument is not only used by 
the fishermen, but it is also found on board the 
navy and coasting vessels of Norway ; when their 
anchors get into foul ground, or the cables warped 
on a roadstead, they immediately apply the glass, 
and, guided by it, take steps to put all to rights, 
which they could not do so well without the aid 
of this rude and simple instrument, which the 
meanest fisherman can make up with his own 
hands without the aid of a craftsman. The pre- 
ceeding remarks form the introduction to the 
notice of a telescope made on the same principle, 


and introduced into the Tay, whereby the fisher- 
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men below the bridge have been enabled to di 
stones, holes, and uneven ground over which the 
net travels, and have found the instrument 1 
answer to admiration, the minutest object jn 
twelve feet water being as clearly seen as ‘on the 
surface.—London Friend. | : 


SCOVE r 





MEANS OF OBTAINING THE SPONGE. 


The sponge of commerce is found attached to 

rocks in various depths, between three fathoms 
and thirty. When alive, it is of a dull, bluish 
black above, and of a dirty white beneath. There 
are several qualities, possibly indic 
distinct species. The best are taken among the 
Cyclades. The sponge-divers, however, are 
mostly people from the Carian coast: from 
Calymnor, and the islands between Calymnor 
and Rhodes. They go in little fleets of caiques, 
each of six or seven tons burden, and manned by 
six or eight men. The season for the fishery 
lasts from May until September. All the men 
dive in turn. They remain under water from 
one to three minutes. They descend to the bot- 
tom at various depths, between five fathoms and 
twenty, or even, though rarely, thirty. Very 
few of the Archipelago divers can descend so 
deep as the last named depth, and it is doubtful 
whether they can work in such case. 
Some years ago, a diver asserted he had bent a 
rope round the beam of a Turkish frigate, sunk 
in thirty fathoms of water off Scio. Mr. Love, 
when engaged in raising the guns of some of the 
sunken ships, confirmed this statement, by find- 
ing the rope still bent round the beam. In deep 
water, arope weighed by a stone, is let down, by 
which the divers ascend when they have gathered 
the sponges. They carry nothing about their 
persons but a netted bag, which is attached toa 
hoop suspended round their necks ; in this they 
place the sponges. In a good locality, a diver 
may bring up fifty okes of sponges in aday. A 
very large sponge may weigh two okes. The 
weight is calculated from the sponges when they 
are dried. A sponge is dried in the sun, after 
being cleansed in sea water ; fresh water rots it 
and turns it black. The slimy or animal matter 
is stamped out by the diver’s feet. When dried, 
the sponges are strung in circles. They are sold 
at twenty-five drachms an oke. The chief mar- 
kets for them are Smyrna, Rhodes and Napoli. 

The sponge fisheries were probably conducted 
among the ancient Greeks, as they now are. 
Hence information being attainable with facility, 
we find a full account of the sponge in the wmit- 
ings of Aristotle. He appears to have been 
deeply interested in its history, on account of the 
link it seemed to present between animal and 
vegetable natures. Therefore the question, whe- 
ther sponges possessed sensation, 18 discussed by 
him more than once, and left undecided; the 
statements for and against their capacity of feel- 
ing are, however, fairly put forward. The same 
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nestion is debated among naturalists at the pre-|a twenty-two feet long-boat, with only two and 
sent day, and, as anciently, there are not wanting | a-half horse power, running fully nine miles per 
advocates for either view. Aristotle distinguishes | hour. The blade was twenty inches long by 
sponges under two heads, those that might be | fourteen wide. The boat used for this occasion 
cleaned, and those that could not. Of the last | was an old sail-boat, of a very inferior model, 
he says that their substance was compact, but | the least we could say of it; it was a boat of no 





rforated by large cana‘s. They were more | 
yiscous than other sponges, and when dried re- 
mained black. The description exactly applies 
to the common coast line sponges of the Kgean, | 
unless for economic purposes. 

His account of the sponges of commerce is 
more detailed. He distinguishes three varieties ; | 
those which are lax and porous; those of thick 
and close texture ; and a third kind, called sponges 
of Achilles, finer, more compact, and stronger 
than the others. These last were rarest, and used 
to be placed in helmets and in boots, as protec- 
tions from pressure for the head and feet. They 
all grow on the rocks, adhering not by one point 
only, nor by the whole surface, but by the coast 
which became suddenly deep. He attributes the 
superior fineness of texture in these deep sea 
kinds to the great uniformity of temperature of 
the water in such places. When alive, and be- 
fore they are washed, they are black. Such are 
the leading points of the account given of sponges 
inthe fifth book of the history of animals.— 
From Spratt and Forbe’s Lycia. 








FAILURE OF WHEAT CROP IN ONTO. 


In a recent discussion among the members of 
the Ohio Legislature, in an Agricultural Club at 
Columbus, it was remarked by M. B. Batham, 
editor of the Ohio Cultivator, that the aggregate 
wheat crop of Ohio, in a favourable season, was 
not less than twenty millions of bushels—nearly 
one-fourth more than that of the State of New 
York, the next greatest wheat growing State in 
the Union. In regard to the extent of the 
failure of the wheat crop of the past year, he had 
formerly estimated it at about one-third, but 
later observation and inquiry had convinced him 
that full one-half—ten millions of bushels—had 
been destroyed. The causes assigned for this 
calamity are, rust or blight ; weevil or yellow 
worm ; fly and winter killing. 





ANOTHER PROPELLER. 


We have from time to time kept our readers 
advised as to the inventions lately made in the 
propulsion of steamboats by the application of 
power to a stern wheel. To-day we find in 
7 Bond’s Single Blade Propeller,” an invention 
which, to our minds, promises to be of real im- 
portance to those engaged in the business of canal 
transportation. We would briefly remark, in 
relation to this improvement, that the principle 
of the scull has been fairly brought to play. In 
using two cylinders, the motion has been attained 
by the single blade. The inventor has publicly 
exhibited his model, as well as experimented with 





run. It was tested on our canal at Fairmount 
Dam, and towed the largest class of lime boat, 
with two swamped boats with it, with perfect 
ease. The lock-keeper said it was fifty times its 
tonnage, and he hardly could conceive that which 
he had just beheld. The boat made a mere 
ripple—not a wave or ripple reached the bank. 
The whole invention is well worthy of strict in- 
quiry on the part of our canal men. 





LOTTERIES. 


Some one in New York, who recently received 
from a lottery broker in Maryland, a “ scheme”’ of 
the lotteries to be drawn in that State during the 
current month, gives the following statement of 
five of them, only to show the working of the 
system, and how much they lose who are foolish 
enough to gamble after this fashion: 

Jan. 12, 30,316 prizes, amounting to $897,696 00 

“ce ‘ 





19,27,814 « ' 033,447 00 

“ 23,209,100 * 6 526,695 00 
“¢ 26, 32,396 6 1,202,000 00 
“ 30,352,396 - 547,747 00 
Total ° $3,707,585 00 


Managers’ discount, 15 por cent. . 
Venders’ profits, 25 per cent. 

Amount of investment . . . 
Amount returned to investors . 


566,137 00 
926,896 3 
. 4,634,481 38 


. 8,151,447 25 








oo 


Loss, 32 percent. . . $1,485,03412 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 





The humble current of little kindnesses, which» 
though but a creeping streamlet, yet incessantly 
flows, although it glides in silent secrecy within 
the domestic walls and along the walks of private 
life, and makes neither appearance nor noise in 
the world, proves in the end a more copious tribu- 
tary to the store of human comfort and felicity, 
than any sudden and transient flood of detached 
bounty, however ample, that may rush into it 
with a mighty sound.—Faweelt. 





INCREASE OF WESTERN COMMERCE. 


Some idea may be formed of the great increase 
of trade with the west, by reference to Mr. A. C. 
Morton's report in the last number of the Journal 
of the American Institute, which shows the 
amount of shipping on the lakes at various pe- 
riods. In 1825, there were but thirty or forty 
small craft and one steamboat, of 350 tons bur- 
then, on Lake Erie—the first steamboat having 
passed through Lake Michigan in 1826 or 1827. 
In 1845, there were on the lakes, above Niagara 
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Falls, sixty steam vessels, having an aggregate 
tonnage of 23,000 tons, and 820 brigs and 
schooners, of 53,000 tons, the whole costing 
$4,600,000. The shipping of all the lakes in 
1846 amounted to 156,836 tons, and was valued 
at $6,000,000. The amount of merchandize 
transported that year was 3,861,088 tons, while 
that of 1841 was 2,071,802 tons, showing that 
the trade had nearly doubled in five years. The 
number of passengers transported in 1846 was 
250,000, and the value of this business was esti- 
mated at $1,250,000. 

The value of lake commerce in 1847, accord- 
ing to the report made to Congress, exceeded 
$141,000,000, or only 13,000,000 less than the 
value of all the exports of the United States in 
1848, and nearly double the value of all the pro- 
ducts received at New Orleans in 1846 and 7 by 
the Mississippi River. 

In all the immense territory which surrounds 
the great lakes, and which now produces this sur- 

rising amount of commerce, there was, in 1816, 
but one organized State, and the total population 
did not exceed 500,000 souls. 

At the present time, there is a cluster of six 
large States about these waters, containing a po- 
pulation of between four and five millions of 
inhabitants. 

Embracing the States and Territories, whose 
trade will float over these lakes to an castern 
market, we have an area of nearly 300,000 square 
miles, or an extent of territory three times as 
large as the kingdom of Prussia, and nearly twice 
as large as France. 

In 1857, the wheat and flour passing Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, to be forwarded to market 
through the Erie Canal, amounted to only about 
35,060 tons, while, in 1847, the amount was 
486,000 tons.—.Mass. Spy. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES IN ABYSSINIA. 


M. Rocher d’ Hericourt who has lately returned 
from a voyage in Abyssinia, has brought with 
him about a score of MSS. in the Ethiopian lan- 
guage, all of vast antiquity and great literary va- 
lue. They are folio in form, bound in red lea- 
ther, with the Greek cross and strange ornaments 
en the covers. In some of them the writing runs 
right across the page; in others it is in columns; 
in nearly all it is firm and bold in character. 
Some of the MSS. are on history, religion, and 
science; one is a complete and very curious trea- 
tise on the mysteries of eastern astrology; and 
one, which appears to have been written at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, contains a 
copy of the Bible, which differs in some respects 
from the ordinary version. ‘To obtain these trea- 


sures, M. d’Hericourt passed a long time in Abys- 
synia, had to employ daring, cunning, persuasion, 
and force, to go through many extraordinary ad- 
ventures, and endure many hardships and _perse- 
cutions. 


He has, besides, obtained a mass of 
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curious information on the religion, (which it 
seems is half Jewish, half Christian,) the , . 
ners and the government of the singular ne 

; : oa e people 
who inhabit Abyssinia; has ascertained aj] that 
could be learned of their country, of which a 
little is known, and has collected al] the facts 
calculated to throw light on geology, mineralogy. 
botany, and other branches of science. But what 
is more practically important than all js, that he 
has brought with him numerous specimens of a 
plant, the root of which, reduced toa powder 
is a cure for hydrophobia, both in men and 
animals. Of its virtues, M. d’Hericourt bad 
practical proof; four dogs and a man haying 
been bitten by a mad dog, were, by application 
of the remedy, cured of the hydrophobia which 
ensued; whilst a fifth dog, (bitten at the same 
time by the same animal,) to which the remedy 
was not applied, perished in all the agony of that 
horrible disease. The virtue of the plant, and 
the manner of preparing it for use, were explained 
to the traveller by a potentate of the country, 
who assured him that it was there generally used, 
and never failed. The specimens brought over 
by M. d’Hericourt have been submitted to the 
Academie des Sciences, and the committee of that 
learned body has been appointed to test their effi- 
cacy. If, as it is confidently hoped, they have 
not lost their virtue in this European clime, the 
world will soon be put in possession of the means 
of curing one of the most frightful diseases to 
which flesh is heir, and M. Rocher d’Hericourt 
will have the glory of having conferred an ines- 
| timable blessing on mankind.—Paris Corres- 
pondent of the Literary Gazette. 


—— 


man- 


DR. OWEN AND THE SIMPLE PREACHER. 


The biography of the celebrated Dr. Owen 
tells us, that in early life, after he had fora 
time indulged hope in Christ, he fell into great 
spiritual darkness and depression. In this state 
of mind, he went one Sabbath morning to hear 
Dr. Calamy, who was then one of the most dis- 
tinguished Non-Conformist preachers in Lon- 
don; hoping to obtain that relief under his 
clear and searching discourses, which he had in 
vain sought elsewhere. 

To his great disappointment, instead of Dr. 
Calamy, a stranger entered the pulpit, and his 
first thought was to leave the church and go to 
some other place of worship. But being seated 
and almost despairing of help from any quarter, 

| he concluded to remain. After a short and 
fervent prayer, the stranger opened the Bible 
and took for his text that most tender invitation 
and gracious promise of our Saviour, “ Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” It struck Mr. Owen 
as it never had before, and as the preacher pro- 
ceeded to open the text, in a plain and simple 
manner, light broke in upon his mind, his 
burden was taken off, and he went away rej0l- 
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Who the stranger was, no one could tell; 11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 


ing. | ° 
bin and he never was able to learn, though he | way to appear good is to be good. 
nade many inquiries afterwards. He was a| 12. Accustom them to make their little re- 


jain man, in all respects very inferior to Dr. | citals with perfect truth. 

(alamy; probably an obscure country minister 13. Never allow of tale-bearing. .; 

ho was sent there that morning, to “ bring out 14. If your children abuse your confidence, 
of darkness into marvelous light,” a young man make them, for a time at least, feel the want 
of great abilities, who was to become one of the | of it. 

brightest luminaries of the Christian church. 15. Avoid allusions to former faults, when 
Had Dr. Calamy preached, as was expected, it real sorrow has been evinced for having com- 
yas by no means certain that Mr. Owen would | mitted them. a 
have found any relief. His dependence would 16. Remember the importance of instilling 
probably have been more upon the preacher | good habits while your children are young. 
than upon divine illumination. What he | ‘the habit of perseverance is very important. 
needed, was not a great or eloquent sermon, but 
the Holy Spirit to “‘shine in his heart, and give 
him the light of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” This is what is always needed, 
when converts are left to walk in darkness and 
can see no light; and it is the transforming 
power of the same Spirit, and not a Dr. Calamy 
or any other great preacher, which is needed to 
awaken and convert sinners. 











FLEETNESS OF THE REINDEER. 


In consequence of the Norwegians making a 
sudden and unexpected irruption into the Swed- 
ish territories, an officer was despatched with a 
sledge and reindeer to Stockholm, to convey the 
intelligence ; which he did with such speed that 
he performed 124 Swedish miles (about 800 
English) in 48 hours; but his faithful animal 


dropped down lifeless on the Biddarhustorget, 
EXPENSE OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. just after his arrival in the capital.— Brooks’s 


The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the | Winter in Lapland. 
expenses of the government for the year 1850 
at over $45,000,000; of this sum, $9,575,678 THE HOUR OF DEATH. 
is for the Navy, and $5,864,137 for the Army—J| Leaves have their time to fall, 
one-third of the whole national expenditure. And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 


How long will this waste of money be tolerated? | _ And stars to set—but all, 
ae “Spy y Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 








Day is for mortal care, 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth; 
Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer ; 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth ! 





RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 


1. From your children’s earliest infancy, in- 
culeate the necessity of instant obedience. The banquet hath its hour, 
2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your | Its feverish hour of mirth and song and wine ; 


7 - ee a — 
children aiways understand that you mean ex-| , There comes a day for grief’s o’erwhelming power ; 
A time for softer tears-—but all are thine! 
actly what you say. 


3. Never promise them anything, unless yon | | Youth and the opening rose 


: . ae ; May look like things too glorious for decay, 
a ee a oe ee them what - And smile at thee ! iesitties art not of dan 


promise. That wait the ripen’d bloom to seize their prey. 
4. If you tell a little child to do something, pe wad 
show him how to do it, and see that it is done. | , Leaves have their time to fall, 


>. Always punish your children for wilfully ain ns ee yee 


disobeying you, but never punish them in| Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 
anger. Ww . 
ee OMT ‘ e know when moons shall wane, 
0. Never let them perceive that they Can | When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
vex you, or make you lose your self-command. When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain; 
i. If they give way to petulance and temper, | But who shall tell us when to look for thee ? 
wait till they are calm, and then gently reason | {[s it when Spring’s first gale 
with them on the impropriety of their conduct. | Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie? 
8. Remember that a little present punish- “ie i a — — <— . 
ment when the occasion arises, is much more | ~"°Y “#Y¥° 9"¢ Se@son——att are ours No Mes 
effectual than the threatening of a greater} Thou art where billows foam; 
punishment should the fault be renewed. Thou art where music melts upon the air; 


( & ile . . Thou art around us in our peaceful home— 
ther ye = your children anything because And the world calls us forth—and thou art there! 
‘y ery for it. 


10. On no account allow them to do at one Thou art where friend meets friend, 


Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest ; 


time, what you have forbidden, under the like | “fhou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 


circumstances, at another. 
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Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 
Hemans. 


ANSWER TO THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


True—all we know mast die, 
Tho’ none can tell the exact, appointed hour, 
Nor need it cost the virtuous heart a sigh, 
Whether death crush the oak, or nip the opening flower. 


The Christian is prepared, 
Tho’ others tremble at the hour of gloom; 
HTis soul is always ready on its guard; 
His lamp 1s lighted ’gainst the Bridegroom come. 


It matters not the time 
When we shall end our pilgrimage below, 

Whether in youth’s bright morn or manhood’s prime, 
Or when the frost of age has whiten’d o’er our brow. 


The child that blossom’d fair, 
And looked so lovely on its mother’s breast; 

(Fond source of many a hope and many a prayer,) 
Why murmur that it sleeps, where all at last must rest ? 


Snatched from a world of woe, 
Where they must suffer most who longest dwell, 
It vanish’d like a flake of early snow, 
That melts into the sea, pure as from heaven it fell. 


The Youth whose pulse beats high, 
Eager thro’ life a brilliant course to run; 

Why should we shed a tear, or breathe a sigh, 
When the bright goal is gained—the prize is early won? 


Unstained by many a crime 
Which to maturer years might owe its birth, 
In summer’s earliest bloom, in morning’s prime, 
How blest are they who quit this chequer’d scene of 
earth. 


Shall not the tear be paid, 
Even to her the bride, the envied fair, 

On whose fond heart Death’s withering hand is laid, 
Checking each pulse of bliss that love had waken’d there, 


Ere love withdrew his smile, 
While all around was joy and calm repose, 
She left this changing scene of wo and guile, 
And ’seaped those chilling blights the heart too often 
knows. 


Yes! all we known must die ; 
Since none can tell the exact, appointed hour, 

Why need it cost the Christian’s heart a sigh, 
Whether Death crush the oak, or nip the opening flower? 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The advices from Hungary indicate a deplorable 
condition of things in that country ; yet some relax- 
ation of severity, in the punishment of those who 
took arms against the Austrian power, appears to 
have taken place ; as an amnesty ies been publish- 
ed in favour of political offenders, whose sentence 
of imprrsonment did not exceed one year ; and some 
others have had the sentence of death commuted for 
a long imprisonment. The roads are said to be 
infested by bands of robbers, notwithstanding the 
severity of martial law. 


The accounts from Petersburg, of the early part 
of last month, represent the cholera to have disap- 
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i ita 
peared from European Russia, except some 
of the Baltic. During the three years. 
this fatal disease has prevailed in that 
1,686,849 persons are said to have been as 


poir te 
in Whi 
Country 
of whom 668,012 were carried off. attack 
The colony at the Cape of Good Hope appears | 
a state of intense excitement; the people bei, 
greatly opposed to the government, or its officers 


The Archduke John, on the 20th of last mon) 
resigned his office as regent of Germany. | 


The repeated failure, in Ireland, of the potat, 
crop, on which a large portion of the people ji: 
been accustomed to depend, has throw) om. 
masses of the population, in the South and Woo 
upon pauper relief. Many of the small farms hay, 
been abandoned, and left without cultivation. \). 
merous plantations, which were encumbered wir) 
debt, * charged with taxes, and from which litle. 
if any, rent could be collected, are brought to pub. 
lic sale. ; 


The President of the United States has canse| a 
treaty with the Brazillian Government to be pub. 
lished, from which it appears, that the Emperor has 
agreed to pay to the President of the United States 
the sum ot five hundred and thirty thousand milreas. 
(3657,200,) to be distributed among the citizens o; 
the States who had claims upon the Government o; 
Brazil. 


The island of Tigre, which is stated in the 16th 
number of this volume, to have been forcibly seize: 
by a British officer, after being ceded to the United 
States, appears, from later information, to have been 
ceded in an unusual manner, and for a very limited 
period. The contract of a company of American 
citizens, with the government of Nicaragua, to con- 
struct a canal across the Isthmus, appears to have 
excited a fear that some other powers might inter- 
fere with their proceedings, and the Government of 
Honduras made a cession, for eighteen months, ot 
the island of Tigre ; apparently with the design to 
place it under the protection of the United States, un- 
til the canal may be completed, and not witha view 
of its permanent annexation to our domain. 


On the 2lst instant a communication from the 
President was laid before the House of Representa- 
tives, in answer to a call from that body, respecting 
the authority on which the people of California hav? 
acted, in the formation of a constitution, In this 
he states that he has not interfered with the govern- 
ment of California, as he found it established under 
the previous administration. That he did not hesi- 
tate to express to the people of California and New 
Mexico, his wish that they, when prepared, shou! 
frame State Constitutions for themselves, and apply 
to Congress for admission into the Union ; but he 
left the plan of procedure, and the character ol the 
constitution, to be adjusted by the people them- 
selves. He deprecates the controversies likely 10 
arise from the discussion of the slavery question 11 
Congress ; vindicates the right of the several states 
to settle questions connected with that subject in 
their own way ; and earnestly advises that, in_¢ase 
the new constitution of California should be found 
conformable to the Constitution of the United States, 
it may receive the sanction of Congress. He totally 
repudiates the opinion that the people of California 
are to be considered as a conquered nation, and to 
be subject to the will of their conquerors. 








